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[The  following,  we  believe,  ori^nally  appeared  in  the  London  Evan^ 
^lical  Magazine.  It  is  now  copied  from  a  work  entitled  **'The  Gospel 
Treasui'y.” — As  the  disease  treated  of  in  this  article,  is  confined  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  climate,  we  have  not  deemed  any  apology,  necessary  for  laying  it 
before  our  readers.  Editors.] 

SUNDAY  SICKNESS; 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  J\rature  and  Causes  of  a  Disease  of  the 
Typhojts  kind,  which,  though  of  long  standing  and  general 
prevalence,  has  never  been  noticed  by  any  medical  writer. 

Principiis  obsta.  Sero  medicina  paratur. 

Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras.  Ovid. 

fiesi&t  disease  betimes,  if  you  would  see 
Your  healtli  the  same  as  once  it  used  to  be  i 
Too  late  we  at  last  call  for  medicine’s  aid. 

Our  powers,  by  long  affliction,  all  decay’d. 

Doctor  Easy,  amongst  other  papers,  has  given  me  one 
containing  the  particulars  of  the  disease  which  is  represented 
by  tlie  patients  as  a  natural,  but  which,  he  thinks,  bears  the 
symptoms  of  a  moral  disorder.  1  shall  give  his  history  of  it  in 
tlie  present  number. 

There  is  a  disease,  at  this  time  too  prevalent  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  an  account  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  popular 
books  of  medicine ;  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  communicate 
some  particulars  respecting  it. 

The  disease  to  which  I  refer  is  evidently  of  the  intermit¬ 
ting  kind ;  and,  in  all  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
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has  attacked  the.  patients  by  vhdent  paroxisms  which  return  ev¬ 
ery  seventh  day.  It  may  be  thought  to  savor  of  superstition 
to  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  must  not  he 
passed  over,  that  these  paroxisms  return  only  on  the  Lord's  day, 
on  which  account  the  disease  is  called  the  Sunday  sickness ; 
and  the  faculty  know  it  by  no  other  name  than  Did  Dominici 
morbus.  On  account  of  its  periodical  attacks,  sonie  have 
thought  .it  to  he  a  singular  kind  of  ague,  especially  as  it  Is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  tlcgrce  of  coldness,  though  I  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  symptoms  of  shivering  which  arc  usual  in  that  com¬ 
plaint. 

I  have  observed  the  paroxisms  commence  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  but  generally  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  in 
many  eases  tliey  sei'Ac  the  patient  before  he  has  left  his  bed,  and 
make  him  indisposed  to  rise  till  a  later  hour  than  Usual. .  A 
coldness  has  first  been  noticed  about  the  region  of  the  heart; 
and  a  dulness  in  the  head  which  stupifics  the  brain  not  un¬ 
usually  succeeds  ;  this  is  followed  by  yawning,  and  a  sort  of 
lethargy.  The  patient  is  sometimes  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  especially  tbe  legs  and  the  feet,  so  that  he  finds  himself 
indisposed  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God.  Some  indeed  have 
gone  up  to  the  solemn  assembly ;  but  tliey  have  generally  en¬ 
tered  it  later  than  their  neighbors;  and  even  there  the  parox¬ 
isms  have  seized  them,  and  the  symptoms  of  yawning  and  leth¬ 
argy  have  been  so  violent,  that  tbev  have  fallen  into  a  dead 
sleep,  even  when  the  preacher  has  been  delivering  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  truths  in  the  most  animated  manner  ;  and  others  have  been 
e'xtremely  uneasy  in  their  confinement  during  the  time  of  ser- 
t  ice,  though  they  have  been  known  to  sit  very  contentedly  in 
■  a  playhouse  for  several  hours  together. 

This  disease  appears  to  stupify  those  who  are  subject  to  it,- 
so  that,  however  they  may  appear  to  sufter,  they  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  heard  to  complain.  I  have  known  persons  under  other 
diseases  mourn  on  account  of  their  confinement  from  public 
worship ;  but  the  victims  of  this  extraordinary  disorder  were 
never  heard  to  exclaim,  My  soul  longeth,  vea,  even  fainteth 
for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 
for  the  living  God  ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?” 

I  was  at  first  greatly  surprised,  after  hearing  that  a  patient 
could  not  get  to  public  worship,  to  find  her  the  next  day  as  ac- 
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tive  as  if  she  had  not  been  subject  to  any  kind  of  indisposition ; 
but  I  have  since  found  it  very  common,  after  the  paroxisms  are 
removed,  for  the  patient  to  appear  perfectly  well  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  next  Salihath ;  though  most  of  the  faculty  agree 
that  there  is  a  low  feverish  heat  to  be  perceived  during  the  days 
of  interval,  which  is  called  Fehris  mundi  /  or,  tlic  worldlv  fever. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a  loss  of  appetite  for  savory  food,  and 
an  entire  want  of  relish  for  panis  vitae,  which,  it  is  thought, 
might  be  of  service  to  remove  tlieir  disease,  as  a  very  skilful 
and  experienced  person  asserted,  that  “  it  was  more  to  him 
than  his  necessary  food,”  and  another  has  recommended  it 
as  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  taste,  “  sweeter  than  honev  or 
the  honey  comb.”  One  circumstance  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
namely,  that  those  who  have  not  laid  aside  all  attention  to  the 
form  of  religion,  if  they  are  subject  to  the  Sunday  sickness, 
generally  feel  somewhat  chill  and  listless  about  the  hours  of 
secret  retirement  and  family  devotion. 

•  From  some  symptoms  in  the  families  where'  this  disease 
has  made  its  appearance,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  con¬ 
tagious.  If  1  am  not  strangely  mistaken,  some  children  have 
received  the  infection  from  their  parents  ;  and  I  expect  every 
week  to  see  it  more  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  family 
who  are  dreadfully  under  the  power  of  the  disorder.  The 
symptoms  of  yawning  are  evident  in  some,  and  of  lethargy  in 
others,  who  are  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  to  be  kept  from  public 
worship. 

I  was  willing  to  hope  the  Sunday  sickness  was  a  new  com¬ 
plaint,  and  peculiar  to  these  parts  ;  but,  it  seems,  there  are  but 
few  places  which  the  malady  has  not  reached  ;  and  weariness 
of  the  Sabbath  appears  to  have  been  a  raging  disorder  among 
the  Jews,  in  the  times  of  their  commonwealth ;  though,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  it  never  was  more  prevalent  and  contagious  than  at 
present;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  its  prevalence  is  not  a  little 
owing  to  the  late  attempts  of  a  gentleman  to  prove  that  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  not  to  be  dreaded. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  these  symptoms,  I  have  met 
with  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  am  now  convinced,  after  the 
closest  investigation,  that  they  arc  generally  brought  on  by  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence,  and  feeding  without  reserve  on  the  sour 
fruits  of  the  flesh,  and  the  windy  diet  of  the  world.  Persons 
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vho  sit  for  many  hours  together  in  close  rooms  with  vain  and 
carnal  companions,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  malady ;  and  I 
have  observed  that  a  neglect  of  family  and  social  religion  on 
working  days ;  a  great  delight  in  cards  and  other  games  j  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  upon  balls,  drinking  clubs,  and  stage  plays, 
are  its  common  forerunners. 

I  am  desirous  that  these  particulars  should  be  laid  before 
the  public,  that  they  may  serve  to  caution  some  persons  of  their 
danger,  and  that  the  skilful  may  be  excited  to  seek  out  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  disease.  Some  have  thought  that  the  complaint  is 
a  moral  rather  than  a  natural  one  ;  it  is,  however,  argued  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  patients  generally  complain  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  indisposition.  What  is  to  be  done  It  is  high  time  that 
physicians  or  divines  should  attend  to  the  malady.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  prescribing  draughts  and  bolusses  to  those 
who  have  told  me  that  they  could  not  come  to  church,  or  come 
in  time,  or  not  keep  awake  while  they  were  there ;  but  when  I 
have  found  them  well  and  active  in  their  business,  I  have  de¬ 
clined  it  for  fear  it  would  seem  like  forcing  medicines.  Had  I 
been  sure  that  worldly  business  or  pleasure  had  detained  them, 
I  should  have  recommended  the  clergyman  to  attend  to  their 
case  ;  but  W'hen  they  talk  of  their  infirmities  and  indisposi¬ 
tions,  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  address  them.  Perhaps  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  a  consultation  of  physicians  and  divines, 
that  it  may  be  determined  to  whom  tlie  patients  belong,  and 
whether  the  complaint  is  seated  in  the  body  or  in  tlie  soul. 

As  the  following  admonition  to  sleepers  is  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  above  paper,  and  I  know  not  whether  it  has 
been  before  printed,  1  shall  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  atten- 
.  tion  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a 
minister  of  great  zeal,  and  I  shall  faithfully  transcribe  the  copy 
before  me,  because,  though  it  may  be  rather  in  the  rough,  the 
style  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

“  The  horrid  habit  of  sleeping  in  some  is  the  source  of  infi¬ 
nite  pain  to  others.  It  damps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the 
vivacity  of  a  preacher.  Constant  sleepers  are  public  nuisances, 
and  deserve  to  be  scourged  out  of  a  religious  assembly,  to  which 
they  are  a  constant  disgrace.  There  are  some,  who  have  regu¬ 
larly  attended  a  place  of  worship  for  seven  years,  twice  a  day, 
and  yet  have  not  heard  one  whole  sermon  in  all  the  time,— 
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These  dreiuners  are  a  constant  distress  to  their  preachers^  and, 
could  sober  reason  operate  on  them,  they  would  soon  be  re* 
claimed. 

<<  In  regard  to  health,  would  any  but  a  stupid  man  choose 
such  a  place  to  sleep  in  ?  In  respect  of  character,  what  can  be 
said  for  him,  who  in  his  sleep  makes  mouths  and  wry  faces, 
and  exhibits  strange  postures,  and  sometimes  snores,  and  starts, 
and  talks  in  his  sleep,  and  renders  himself  ridiculous  to  the 
very  children  of  the  place  ?  Where  is  his  prudence,  when  he 
gives  malicious  persons  occasion  to  suspect  him  of  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  laziness,  and  such  like  causes  of  sleeping  in  the 
day  time  ?  Where  is  his  breeding  ?  He  ought  to  respect  the 
company  present.  What  an  offensive  rudeness  to  sit  down 
and  sleep  before  them !  Above  all,  where  is  his  piety  and  fear 
of  God  ?  There  will  come  a. period  in  the  existence  of  this  .easy 
drone,  in  which  he  will  awake,  and  find  the  Philistines  punish* 
ing  the  idler  who  was  shorn  in  his  sleep. 

“  Ministers  have  taken  a  number  of  methods  to  rid  our 
assemblies  of  this  odious  practice.  Some  have  reasoned ;  some 
liavc  spoken  louder ;  some  have  whispered  ;  some  have  threat¬ 
ened  to  name  the  sleeper,  and  liave  actually  named  him ;  some 
have  called  fire;  some  have  left  off  preaching;  Dr.  Young  sat 
down  and  wept ;  Bishop  Aylmer  .took  out  his  testament  and 
read  Greek.  Each  of  these  awakened  his  audience  for  the 
rime ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  habit  belongs  to  the  sleeper 
himself; -and  if  neither  reason  nor  religion  can  excite  him, 
why,  he  must  sleep  on  till  death  and  judgment  awake  him.” 

REVIEW. 

The  Lord  of  the  IsleSf  a  poem,  in  six  cantos.  iJy  Walter  Scott, 

Esq.  pp.  307.  Philadelphia.  M.  Thomas.  1815. 

[Cottcluded  from  page  26.] 

Bruce  had  been  induced  to  embark  for  the  Garrick  shore 
i>y  observing  a  light  near  Turnberry  castle,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  expected  signal  from  Cuthbert.  On  approaching  the 
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land,  however,  he  was  undeceived.  This  extraordinary  light 
is  thus  described  c — 

The  light,  that  seem’d  a  twinkling  star. 

Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 

Dark -red  the  heaven  above  it  glow’d. 

Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow’d. 

Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean’s  brim. 

In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 

Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave. 

Dropp’d  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave, 

The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 

The  black-cock  deem’d  it  day,  and  crew. 

Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 

O’er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 

After  the  party  had  landed,  the  mysterious  light  assumed  au 
appearance  still  more  awful,  and  soon  after  disappeared. 

» —  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar. 

Seem’d  steady  as  the  polar  star. 

Now,  like  a  prophet’s  fiery  chair. 

Seem’d  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o’er  tlie  sky  the  splendor  glows. 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose  ; 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion,  glitter’d  bright. 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  liglit 
His  comrade’s  face  each  warrior  saw. 

Nor  maiweird  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. 

The  speechless  Page  soon  after  appears  with  letters  from  Cuth- 
bert,  giving  a  very  discouraging  account  of  the  strength  and 
v/atchfulness  of  the  enemy,  and  advising  Bruce  to  leave  the 
■place.  The  little  band,  consisting  of  180  men,  disdain  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  resolve  to  seek  shelter  in  the  foi'est,  and  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  attack  the  castle.  Lord  Ronald  having  taken 
the  Page  under  his  immediate  protection,  the  army  commence 
their  march.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  the  Page  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  army  ;  and  Ronald  thus  addresses  him  : 

“  Nay,  droop  not  yet  !’*  the  warrior  said  i 
“  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid ! 

Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 

What ! — ^wilt  thou  not  i* — capricious  boy  ! — 

Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strcngtli  employ. 
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Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
ril  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 

Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell. 

How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  !** 

The  intimation  in  the  last  line  of  the  above  extract,  had,  as  the 
reader  will  easily  imagine,  an  effect  very  different  from  what 
Lord  Ronald  intended. 

Worn  out,  dishearten^l,  and  dismay’d, 

Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid. 

His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse. 

He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  ! 

What  may  be  done  ? — the  night  is  gone— 

The  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Ix)rd  Ronald  grace  not  battle’s  front !  ^ 

‘‘  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a  darken’d  cell  hath  sunk ; 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space. 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 

I  w  ill  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return.” 

Amadine  (for  that  name  had  been  given  to  the  Page  by  the  pi¬ 
rates)  is  accordingly  concealed  in  the  liollow  oak.  Having  fal¬ 
len  asleep,  he  is  soon  after  discovered  by  some  hunters,  who 
conduct  him  to  the  castle,  as  a  spy.  Clifford  and  Lorn,  w'ho 
command  at  the  castle,  give  orders  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  Page, 

— — ■  ■■  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 

A  frank  confession  find  his  tongiie. 

Lest  Lorn  might  recognize  his  sister  in  the  person  of  the  spy, 
the  poet  very  prudently  makes  his 

- — —  careless  glances  trace 

Ratlier  the  vesture  than  the  face. 

The  Page  is  then  led  to  the  oak  in  which  he  had  been  discover¬ 
ed,  and  which  w^as  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  execution.— This 
scene  is  described  wdth  peculiar  strength  and  beauty. 

And  will  he  *keep  his  purpose  still. 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill, 

W  hen  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 

TVIay  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  i 
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Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ?— • 

Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel’d. 

His  nerves  hath  strung — he  will  not  yield ! 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword.— 

Clan-CoUa*s  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 

The  grisly  headsman’s  by  his  side ; 

Along  the  green-wood  Chase  they  bend. 

And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end ! 

That  old  and  shatter’d  oak  beneath. 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death.  ,  i 
—What  tlioughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  ? 

What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear, 

♦He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter’d  near  ? 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 

Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst  ? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror’s  dew. 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue  \ 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nought  to  match  that  moment’s  strife  ! 

But  the  procession  is  discovered  by  Lord  Ronald,  who  is  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  flying  to  the  rescue  of  the  Page,  until 
Bruce  makes  the  necessary  dispositions  for  cutting  off  the  whole 
party.  A  furious  attack  is  then  commenced,  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed 

"  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !”  to  well-known  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

‘‘  The  Bruce  !  the  Bruce !”  in  that  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 

The  astonish’d  Southern  gazed  at  first. 

Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst,  i 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 

Before,  behind,  around  it  came ! 

Half-arm’d,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm’d  in,  hew’d  down,  they  bled  and  died. 

Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 

And  fierce  Clan-Colla’s  broadsword  raged ! 

Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped, 

Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 

And  met,  mid  terror’s  wild  career. 

The  Douglas’s  redoubted  spear ! 

Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 
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Not  on  their  flight  press’d  Ronald’s  brandy 
A  gentler  duty  claim’d  his  hand, 
lie  raised  tlie  Page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  ; 

And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 
Betray’d  the  secret  kept  by  fear. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  attack  upon  the  castlOj 
tlie  poet  is  peculiarly  happy.  The  rapidity  of  the  verse  remark¬ 
ably  corresponds  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  action  which  it 
relates. ’ 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 

Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 
His  fury  had  assail’d ; 

Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood^ 

Vet  desperate  valor  oft  made  good. 

Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude. 

Where  prudence  might  have  fail’d. 

Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw. 

And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  tw'o 
By  which  its  planks  arose ; 

The  warder  next  his  axe’s  edge 
Struck  douTi  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 

’Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 

Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 

Clifford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day. 

But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 
Against  an  hundred  foes. 

Loud  came  the  cry,  “  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !” 

No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce. 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 

Mad  witli  success,  and  drunk  with  gore. 

They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 

Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 

And  limbs  were  lopp’d  and  life-blood  pour’d, 

The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar’d. 

And  fearful  was  the  din ! 

The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung. 

Clamor’d  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung. 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 

Till  not  a  foeinan  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 
Grc^an’d  iu  their  agony  ! 
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Then  long*  and  loud  tlie, victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied ; 

And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high, 

The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew’s  cross,  in  blazonry 
Of  silver,  waving  wide  ! 

Bruce  afterwards  sends  the  Ptige  to  Lady  Isabel  at  the  content 
of  St.  Bride ; 

^  0 

And  there,  her  sex’s  dress  regain’d. 

The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain’d, 

•  Unnamed,  unknonm,  while  Scotland  far, 

Itesounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 

And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 

In  calm  seclusion  wore  awav. 

The  poet  then  describes  the  great  preparations  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  powers  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.-— Bruce,  be- 
ins:  informed  that  his  mute  Page  was  no  other  than  Edith  of 
Lorn,  requests  her  again  to  attend  him,  in  her  former  disguise. 
His  object  in  this  measure  appears  to  have  been  to  effect  her 
union  with  Lord  Ronald,  who  at  length  reciprocates  the  passion 
•which  Edith  had  so  long  felt  for  him.  She  arrives  at  the  camp 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  battle.  Bruce  is  described 
mounted  on  a  palfrey  in  advance  of  his  army,  marshalling  his 
troops.  Sir  Henry  Boune  volunteers  to  attack  him  alone.  The 
combat  takes  place  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  results  in  the 
death  of  Boune,  whom  Bruce  dispatches  with  a  single  stroke  ot 
his  battle-axe.  On  being  blamed  for  ha'/.arding  his  valuable  life 
in  single  combat  with  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  the  King  care¬ 
lessly  replies  : — 

“  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax  ; 

I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe.’* 

Edith,  disguised  as  a  page,  is  tlien  introduced  to  the  King,  who 
informs  lier  of  bis  resolution  to  gain  the  victory  or  perish  in  the 
attempt  5  and  adds,  that 

- “  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 

(The  bliss  on  earih  he  covets  most,) 

Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  frdl 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all.” 
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The  approach  of  the  English  army  is,  with  great  beauty, 
compared  to  the  rolling  of  the  tide  : — 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew. 

Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide,  , 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide ' 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  ! 

The  English  archers  open  the  contest  with  great  fury  and 
effect ;  but  Sir  Robert  Keith,  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
attacks  and  totally  defeats  them. — The  poet  next  describes  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  English  cavalry,  by  means  of  pits 
which  had  been  dug  and  covered  over  bv  order  of  Bruce 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 

Witli  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock ! 

Witli  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 

And  trumpel-cliuig  and  clamor  dread. 

The  Wide  plain  thunder’d  to  their  tread. 

As  fur  as  Stirring*  rock. 

Down  !  down  !  in  headlong  overthrow. 

Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,  - 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  ! 

The  first  are  in  destruction’s  gorge,  »  % 

Their  followers  wildly  o’er  them  urge ; —  '  ' 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield, 

The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 

Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  her#^ ! 

Loud  from  tlie  mass  confused  tlie  cry 
Of  dying  wairiors  swells  on  high, 

And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  i 

Tlie  obstiuaev  and  furv  with  which  the  battle  is  confinuotl 
by  both  armies,  are  portrayed  in  a  glowing  manner 
With  caution  o’er  the  ground  they  tread, 

Slippeiy  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 

Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 

The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met, 

And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 

Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 

Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 

Then  proved  was  Randolph’s  generous  prld»». 

And  well  did  Stewart’s  actions  grace  ^ 

The  sire  of  Scotland’s  royal  race  !  ^ 

Firmly  they  kept  their  gi'ound  ^  *  1 

As  firmly  England  onward  press’d, 

i 
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And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 

And  I'ent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  re  veil’d  round. 

Unflinching  foot  ’gainst  foot  was  set. 

Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown’d  amid  tlie  sliriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang,  , 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 

Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 

Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; — 

And  O  !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 

%\1iat  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 

The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 

The  Patriot  for  his  country’s  claim  ; 

This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 

And  that  to  win  his  ladv’s  love  : 

Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood. 

From  habit  some,  or  hardiltood. 

But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  tlie  slave. 

From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 

On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn  the  Grave ! 

The  Page  views  the  battle  from  a  hill,  where  such  persons  were 
stationed  as  were  considered  unable  to  share  in  the  strife.  Ima¬ 
gining  that  Lord  Ronald  and  his  men  were  about  to  be  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy,  the  Page  calls  upon  those  around  him  to  fly  to 
Ronald’s  assistance.  The  multitude,  who  had  considered  the 
Page  as  dumb,  were  seized  with  a  frenzy  at  this  supposed  mira¬ 
cle.  and  rushed  forward  to  the  battle  ; — 

To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 

And  mimic  ensigns  high  tliey  rear. 

And,  like  a  banner’d  host  afar. 

Bear  down  on  England’s  wearied  war. 

The  English  forces  observing  their  approach,  are  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  completely  defeated. 

Bruce  being  thus  finally  victorious,  commands  the  Abbot  to 

- deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass. 

To  pay,  for  high  deliverance  given, 

A  nation’s  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven.” 

The  King  also  directs  the  Abbot  to 

- ‘‘  arrray,  besides,  such  state. 

As  should  on  princes*  nuptials  w^t. 
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,  Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune’s  spite. 

That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite. 

Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom. 

The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn.” 

Thus,  after  the  manner  of  novelists  in  general,  the  poet  closed 
his  story  with  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Lord  Ron¬ 
ald  and  Lady  Edith. 

So  far  as  the  author  has  not  lost  sight  of  historical  facts  in 
his  narration,  this  poem  desert'es  the  highest  commendation.— 
The  heroic  actions  of  Bruce  and  his  fellow  patriots  are  display¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  and  excite  the  ad- 
jui ration  of  every  reader.  A  great  nation  struggling  to  throw 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  subject, 
however  distant  the  place  or  remote  the  period  in  which  it  ex¬ 
isted. 

That  part  of  the  poem,  howeve^  which  relates  to  Edith,  is 
not  equally  interesting  ;  nor  is  it  wholly  free  from  the  charge 
of  incredibility.  The  reader  is  irresistibly  led  to  ask,  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  Maid  of  Lorn  to  remain..3u  long  unknown 
with  Bruce,  who  had  previously  seen  her  at  Artornish  castle ; 
and,  especially^  how  Lord  Ronald  could  fail  to  recognize,  in 
the  person  of  the  speechless  Page,  the  lady  whoin  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  wed  ?  Her  appearance  and  conduct  Nvere  certainly  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  persons  less  watchful  and  dis¬ 
cerning  than  Bruce  and  Ronald.  That  she  should  have  remaiu- 
ed  mute  for  such  a  length  of  time,  is  not  less  incredible.  Many 
of  her  actions  appear  to  have  been  unpremeditated,  if  not  in¬ 
voluntary  ;  and  what  reason  can  be  given  why  she  should  be 
more  able  to  restrain  the  use  of  her  speech  tl«an  to  refrain  from 
other  expressions  of  those  feelings  •  which  she  was  desirous  to 
conceal  ? 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

JCotzebae,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  Neapolitan  Funerals 

“  A  funeral  train  is  passing.  How  1 — do  not  living  men 
bury  the  dead  here  ?  Is  every  corpse  consigned  to  the  grave  by 
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spirits  ?  The  question  is  pardonable,  for  every  one  surrounding 
ihe  coffin  is  muffled  up  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  without  ex¬ 
cepting  even  the  face;  a  few  small  holes  only  being  cut  out  for 
their  eyes.  AVhen  twenty  or  thirty  such  spectres,  moving 
along  on  a  dark  night  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  mutter¬ 
ing  to  themselves,  precede  a  splendid  coffin  of  crimson  velvet, 
which  also  goes  onward  without  any  visible  force  to  carry  or 
draw  it,  tiie  scene  will  startle  any  one  who  has  not  grown  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it  from  custom.  This,  however,  must  soon  be  the 
case  with  those  who  live  at  Naples,  where  similar  scenes  are 
passing  daily.  There  are  many  pious  brotherhoods  whose  duty 
it  is, among  other  tilings,  to  inter  the  dead.  Why  this  masquer¬ 
ade  is'used  lor  tlie  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but 
imagine  it  may  arise  from  pride ;  for  I  am  assured  that  many 
young  people  of  quality  arc  among  the  followers,  who  would 
not  wish  to  be  seen  by  tlie  populace  in  performing  such  a  menial 
office.  The  cause  of  the  coffin's  motion  not  ^eing  percaived,  is, 
that  the  richly  embroidered  pall  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  and 
conceals  the  bearers  completely  under  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
also,  that  when  the  bier  reaches  the  place  of  interment  some  of 
the  persons  under  it  may  be  drawn  out  in  a  state  of  suffocation  j 
for  the  thick  velvet  pall,  that  is  heavily  worked  with  gold,  nev¬ 
er  can  admit  sufficient  air  for  a  free  respiration.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  coffin,  so  grandly  adorned,  is  a  mere  shell 
for  the  purpose  of  parade,  and  serves  for  repeated  funerals.— 
Of  the  brotherhoods  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  there  are 
several  descriptions  that  dirt'er  in  their  colors.  Another  train, 
for  example,  which  I  saw,  w'ere  muffled  in  red  ;  and  thus  have 
the  appearance  of  bloody  spectres.  All,  however,  wear  the 
image  of  a  saint  on  their  breast,  like  the  badge  of  an  order.— 
On  certain  days  they  wander  singly  through  the  streets,  and 
collect  money  to  pray  for  the  souls  in  purgatory;  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  they  do  not  speak,  but  shake  the  money-bag  at  the  ears 
of  passengers. 

I  once  saw  also  a  genteel  funeral,  as  it  is  called.  The 
coffin  and  pal!  were  of  blue  velvet,  with  embroidery  no  less  rich 
than  the  former  ;  and  the  coffin  was  followed  by  thirty  or  forty 
ragged  fellows,  carrying  flags  with  the  arms  of  the  deceased.— 
For  this  inaguiticent  parade  the  very  first  lazaroni  were  takeii 
that  came  in  the  way ;  who  walked  in  procession,  not  by  two 
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and  two,  but  eight ,  and  eight.  The  contrast  of  their  squalid 
appearance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  was  truly  comical.  The  eye  looked  in  vain  for  relief  in 
a  variety  of  colors  at  least,  but  perceived  only  the  same  arms 
incessantly  multiplied.  Indeed,  the  love  of  pompous  heraldry 
is  an  hereditary  disorder  among  the  ancient  nobility.” 

Ji  FRAGMEJyr. 

How  futile  are  ‘all  our  eflTorts  to  evade  tiic  obUteratinj: 
hand  of  time !  As  I  traversed  the  dreary  waste  of  Egypt,  on 
my  journey  to  Grand  Cairo,  I  stopped  my  camel  for  a  while, 
and  contemplated,  in  awful  admiration,  the  stupendous  pyra¬ 
mids — An  appalling  silence  prevailed  around  ;  such  as  reins  in 
tlie  wilderness  when  the  tempest  is  hushed,  and  the  beasts  of 
prey  have  retired  to  their  dens.  The  myriads  that  had  once 
been  employed  in  rearing  these  lofty  mementos  of  human  vaii- 
itv,  whose  busv  hum  once  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
— ‘had  been  all  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  irresistible  arm  of 
death  ;  all  were  mingled  with  their  native  dust ;  all  were  for¬ 
gotten  !  Even  the  mighty  names  which  these  sepulchres  were  de¬ 
signed  to  perpetuate,  had  long  since  faded  from  remembrance  ; 
history  and  tradition  afforded  but  vague  conjectures,,  and  the 
pyramids  imparted  a  humiliating  lesson  to  the  candidate  for  im- 
mortalitv — Alas  !  alas !  said  I  to  mvsclf,  how^  mutable  are  the 
foundations  on  vvliich  our  proudest  hopes  of  future  fame  are  re¬ 
posed.  He  who  imagines  he  has  secured  to  himself  the  meed 
of  deathless  renown,  indulges  in  deluding  visions,  which  only 
besT)e.ak  the  vanity  of  the  dreamer.  The  storied  obelisk — the 
triumphal  arch — the  swelling  dome,  shall  crumble  into  dust,  and 
the  names  they  would  preserve  from  oblivion,  shall  often  pass 
away  before  their  ow  n  duration  is  accomplished.” 

Tillotsox,  addressing  religious  bigots,  has  this  pointed 
exclamation  :  “  Deluded  people  !  that  do  not  consider  that  the 
greatest  heresy  in  the  world  is  a  icicked  life,  and  that  God  will 
sooner  forgive  a  man  an  hundred  defects  of  his  understanding, 
than  one  fault  of  his  will.” 

Honors  paid  to  Virgil  vi  his  life  time. — If  we  h.ad  no 
other  proofs  of  the  merits  of  Virgil,  than  what  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  infinite  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  the  poets  of  his 
own  age,  this  testimony  would  justify  our  admiration  of  this 
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great  genius.  He  was  preferred  to  Homer ;  and  the  ^neid 
was  declared  a  work  which  conferred  on  Virgil  the  title  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  Roman  writers.  Those  who  dared 
to  depreciate  this  excellent  poem  the  ^neid,were  held  as  pro¬ 
fane  and  impious  persons.  The  Roman  people  in  a  crowded 
theatre,  on  hearing  some  verses  recitea  from  their  favorite  au¬ 
thor,  rose  from  their  seats,  to  shew  their  veneration  for  the 
poet;  and,  on  hearing  that  he  was  then  in  the  theatre,  they 
shewed  the  same  marks  of  respect  with  which  they  would  have 
received  Augustus  himself.  Surely  that  age  was  less  infected 
with  envy  than  ours  is;  and  the  Romans  exhibited  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.-— ^luerafcf. 


The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and  most 
women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity  of 
words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language,  and  hath  a  mind 
full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice 
of  both  ;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas, 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in  ;  and  these  are  alwavs 
ready  at  the  mouth ;  so  people  come  faster  out  of  church  when 
it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 

An  anonymous  writer  says,  “Travelling  to  boobies  is  of 
infinite  use,  since  it  changes  them  from  lethargic  blockheads, 
into  prating  coxcombs ;  it  improves  them  as  bottling  does  small- 
beer,  which  then  becomes  brisk  without  growing  stronger.  On 
the  other  hand  it  gives  ease  and  a  polish  to  men  of  sense  and 
learning,  which  nothing  else  can  supply;  a  judicious  mixture 
of  those  refined  manners  in  which  our  neighbours  excel,  adds 
a  grace  and  a  brilliancy  to  every  solid  accoinplishment,  and 
-  completes  what  may  be  justly  called  the  fine  gentleman ;  as 
our  weavers  use  wool  of  a  finer  growth  than  our  native  fleeces, 
to  carry  the  manufacture  to  its  utmost  perfection.” 


Quin  and  Thomson. — James  Quin,  the  comedian,  was  a 
friend  and  inmate  of  James  Thomson,  the  poet.  Of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  friendship  proof  is  thus  given 

Hearing  that  this  poor  author  was  confined  in  a  sponging 
house  for  •  a  debt  of  about  701.  he  repaired  to  the  place,  and, 
having  inquired  for  him,  was  introduced  to  the  bard.  Thom¬ 
son  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  seeing  Quin,  as  he  hnd 
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always  taken  great  pains  to  conceal  his  wants  j  and  the  more 
so,  as  Quin  told  him  he  had  come  to  sup  with  him.  His  anxi¬ 
ety  on  this  head  was  however  removed,  upon  Quin’s  informing 
him  that,  as  he  supposed  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to 
have  the  supper  dressed  at  the  place  they  were  in,  he  ha<l 
ordered  it  from  an  adjacent  tavern,  and  half  a  dozen  of  claret 
were  introduced  by  way  of  prelude.  Supper  being  over  an<i 
the  bottle  circulating,  “  it  is  now  time,”  said  Quin,  “  we  should 
balance  accounts.’’  This  astonished  Thomson,  who  imagined 
he  had  some  demand  on  him  ;  which  Quin  perceiving,  contin¬ 
ued,  “  Mr.  Thomson,  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  perusing  your 
works  I  cannot  estimate  less  than  lOOZ.  and  I  insist  upon  now 
acquitting  the  debt.”  On  saying  this  he  put  down  a  note  of 
that  value,  and  took  leave  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  This  is 
being  a.  friend  in  need.  This  is  the  true  siiaviter  in  modo,  for- 
titer  in  re.  O  imitatores,  servile  pecus  Instead  of  exer- 
cisit^  your  knack  at  imitation  on  the  rhymes  of  witlings,  turn 
to  such  instances  as  these,  and  copy  the  actions  of  the  virtuous  ! 

Theatre-. — ‘The  world  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  theatre, 
where  each  individual  comes  on,  performs,  and  goes  off  the 
stage,  in  succession.  When  this  stupendous  drama  shall  have 
been  concluded,  not  those  who  have  acted  the  most  conspicuous 
parts,  w  ill  be  commended  and  rewarded ;  but  those  who  have 
performed  their  parts  well,  whether  in  high  or  low  stations. 

The  drama  of  real  life  is  quite  sufficient  to  employ  all  our 
stock  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  attention,  in  order  to  avoid 
evil,  and  act  our  own  parts  wellj  without  resorting  to  fiction 
and  buffoonery  for  amusement,  or  to  kill  time.  The  playhouse 
is  confessedly  a  resort  of  the  idle^  the  profligate^  and  the 
vicious  :  Mixing  with  this  rabble,  the  taste  of  the  young  and 
rising  generation  will  soon  be  spoiled  ;  their  morals  corrupted, 
and  their  characters  ruined,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

One  reason  why  the  stage  has  so  many  admirers,  is,  that 
the  actors  and  actresses  are  a  set  of  people  who  make  it  their 
study  to  attract  and  captivate  the  senses  of  their  followers,  by 
their  dress,  gestures,  and  assumed  characters ;  by  their  melo¬ 
dious  voices,  pathetic  speeches,  and  libidinous  sentiments.  Nor 
does  the  infatuated  audience  once  dream  that  all  is  a  deception ; 
nor  perhaps  ever  reflect,  that  they  have  paid  their  money  to  the 
support  of  a  tribe  of  drones,  merry-andrews,  and  tolerated  va¬ 
grants. 

YOI,.  Ii 
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I  have  remarked  y  said  one,  that  those  people  who  are  fond 
of  the  theatre,  are  never  to  be  met  with  at  scenes  of  real  dis¬ 
tress  ;  but,  like  the  Priest  and  Levite,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

In  China,  players,  and  those  who  engage  in  the  business  of 
prostitution,  are  the  only  persons  accounted  directly  infa¬ 
mous  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  an  act  of  the  empire  re¬ 
quires  three  generations  to  wipe  oif  the  stain.  In  a  country 
where  honor  and  nobility  are  so  highly  esteemed,  it  must  indeed 
be  a  misfortune  for  children,  grand-children,  and  great-grand¬ 
children,  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  play-actors. 

The  propensity  of  human  nature  to  deal  in  fiction,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  depravity.  Does  not  nature  fur¬ 
nish  realities  enough  to  employ  the  mind  r — to  instruct,  to 
soothe,  and  to  elevate  the  soul  ?-that  so  many  resort  to  tragical, 
comical,  and  farcical  representations  ?  which  amuse  to  cheat, 
and  cheat  but  to  amuse  ! 

What  intelligent  being  dare  complain  of  tedious  hours  or 
gloomy  thoughts,  whilst  the  vast  volume  of  nature  is  open  for 
his  inspection  ?  Not  a  leaf— not  an  insect — not  a  particle  of 
matter  exists,  but  it  contains  wonder's  which  might  employ  the 
mind,  and  lead  it  to  useful  meditation— to  solid  enjoyment! 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature  ;  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise.  It  arises  from  an  inward  enjoyment,  and  from  the 
friendship  and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions ;  it 
loves  shade,  solitude,  and  meditation.  False  happiness  affects 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her. 
She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies  ; 
and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked  upon  and  admired. 

Female  Heroism^  as  evinced  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  the  French  Revolution. — “  It  is  impossible  to  reflect,  with¬ 
out  emotion  and  gratitude,  on  the  courageous  affection  and  in¬ 
defatigable  perseverance,  which  were  displayed  by  the  female 
sex,  under  the  reign  of  terror,  towards  their  proscribed  hus¬ 
bands.  relations,  or  friends.  First,  they  petitioned  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  their  behalf,  to  the  number  of  1500  or  1600.  After¬ 
wards,  in  all  the  towns  where  incarcerations  and  murders  took 
place,  they  braved  every  danger,  made  every  entreaty,  submit- 
te<l  to  every  sacrifice,  to  save,  or  at  least  to  see,  and  to  com¬ 
fort  the  objects  of  their  affection  j  and,  more  than  once,  when 
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they  could  neither  obtain  their  liberty  nor  protect  them,  they 
willingly  shared  their  captivity  and  death. 

“  The  folloVrtng  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances  which 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  French 
ladies  during  the  Revolution  in  that  country : — 

<<  Madame  Leforty  in  one  of  the  western  departments, 
trembling  for  the  life  of  her  husband,  then  imprisoned  as  a  con¬ 
spirator,  bought  a  permission  to  see  him.  At  dark,  she  flies  to 
him  with  a  double  dress ;  she  prevails  on  him  to  change  apparel, 
to  go  out  in  this  disguise,  and  to  leave  her  there.  On  the  next 
day  it  is  discovered  that  his  wife  has  taken  his  place.  The 
representative  addressed  her  in  a  menacing  tone,  “  Wretch, 
•  what  have  you  done  ?”  — My  duty,^^  says  she,  “  do  yoursP 
'Hie  same  stratagem  was  employed  at  Lyons,  when  that 
valiant  city,  reduced  to  submit  to  her  conquerors,  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  barbarous  executions.  One  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  marked  for  imprisonment;  his  wife  is  apprised  of  it  j 
she  hastens  to  warn  him,  gives  him  all  her  money  and  jewels, 
forces  him  to  escape,  and  puts  on  the  dress  of  this  threatened 
husband.  The  executioners  come  to  demand  him  ;  his  wife, 
dressed  like  him,  makes  her  appearance,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
committee.  The  deceit  being  soon  discovered,  she  is  examined 
respecting  her  husband ;  she  answers  that  “  she  has  obliged  him 
to  fly  ;  and  that  she  glories  in  having  exposed  her  own  life  to 
save  his,”  When  threatened  with  immediate  death,  if  she  does 
not  disclose  the  road  he  has  taken,  her  answer  is :  Strike 
whenever  you  like :  I  am  ready.”  She  is  told  that  “  the  good  of 
the  country  requires  she  should  give  information alie  exclaims, 
'fhe  country  does  not  command  nature  to  be  outraged.” 

“  Paris,  as  well  as  the  departments,  exhibited  wonderful  in¬ 
stances  of  connubial  affection. 

“Madam  Lavalette,  a  prisoner  in  La  Bourbe,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  learns  that  he  is  about  to  appear  before  the  tribunal ;  she 
runs  to  him,  clasps  him  by  the  neck  and  legs,  and  entreats  the 
gaol  keeper  to  let  her  go  with  lura.  This  dire  favor  was  denied 
her. 

«  Madame  Devaux  obtained  it.  Her  husband,  formerly  lieut. 
general  in  the  presidial  of  Rion,  had  been  arrested  in  that  town, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  to  the  Conciergerie.  He  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  age  and  infirmities.  Madame  Devaux,  aware  of 
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the  fate  prepared  for  him,  resolved  to  share  the  bloodj  sacrifice. 
No  warrant  had  been  issued  against  her ;  and  not  being  conr 
fined,  she  jumped  upon  the  waggon  in  whiclTthe  prisoners  of 
the  departments  were  carried  to  Paris.  On  their  arrival,  she 
was  imprisoned  with  them,  and  died  five  months  after  on  the 
scaffold,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  while  she  was  embracing 
him. 

“  Madame  Lavergue,  the  wife  of  the  commander  in  Longwy, 
raised  her  voice  in  his  favor,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
when  he  was  examined  respecting  the  surrender  of  that  town. 
Fruitless  exertion  !  His  sentence  was  pronounced  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  She  then  abandoned  herself  to  despair.  To  be  immo¬ 
lated,  it  was  sufficient  to  exclaim  “  Vive  le  Roy  She  made 
it  resound  through  the  hall.  In  vain  were  the  judges  willing 
to  consider  her  as  insane  ;  she  persisted  in  repeating  the  excla¬ 
mation,  till  she  obtained  her  wish,  and  was  condemned. 

“  Madame  Roland,  the  minister’s  wife,  pleaded  his  cause, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  with  as  much  fortitude  as  elo¬ 
quence.  When  arrested  and  unable  to  assist  him,  she  be¬ 
queathed  an  example  of  intrepidity  in  death,  in  the  calmness 
with  which  she  went  to  the  scaffold.” — Literary  Panorama, 
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M.  1  homas,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  puhllshed  “  Tlie  Pilgrims  oi' 
the  Sun ;  a  poem.  By  James  Hogg,  autlior  of  the  Queen’s  W.ikc,  kc.” — 
The  Eclectic  Review  speaks  of  this  work  in  terms  of  the  login  st  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  extracts  wliich  are  given  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poem, 

.  we  may  safely  rank  it  among  llie  first  poems  of  the  ag-e. 

Thornas  and  J.  Conrad  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  are  about  to  publisli 
'*  Charlemagne  ;  or,  the  Church  delivered.  An  epic  poem,  iit  twenty-fonr 
books.  By  Lticien  Bonaparte,  of  the  institute  of  loanee,  kc.  Translated 
by  tlie  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  IVI. 

D.  Longworth,  of  Rew-York,  has  just  published  “  A  Ye.ar  of  the  Life 
of  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  or  an  ^  Historical  Account  of  all  that  happened 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  to  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  relative  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  tlie  brave  men  who  accompanied  him  t  liis  departure  from  Fon- 
tainbleau,  his  embarkation  at  St.  Ruphe.au  neai-  Frejus  ;  his  arrival  at  Porto- 
Ferrajo ;  his  residence  at  the  island  of  Elba ;  and  his  return  to  Paris.  Trans- 
:Uted  from  the  French  of  A.  D.  B.  M***»*,  Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers.’* 
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Fielding  Lucas,  of  Baltimore,  has  lately  published  **  The  Art  of  Col- 
oring  and  Painting  Landscapes  in  Water  Colors,  accompanied  by  ten  en¬ 
gravings  ;  from  the  best  authors.  By  an  Amateur.” 

William  Wirt,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  (Va.)  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a 
Life  of  the  late  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of  Virginia. 

E.  Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  published  ‘‘  An  Essay  on  the  Char¬ 
acter  and  writings  of  St.  Paul,  by  Hannah  More.”  The  talents  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  accomplished  woman  are  still  unimpaired  by  age,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  every  way  w'orthy  of  her  former  writings.  In  her  review  of  the 
life,  labors,  and  doctr^ie  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  she  views  Chris¬ 
tianity  not  as  a  system  of  speculative  excellence,  but  as  of  moral  activity  ; 
while,  in  her  admirably  drawn  character  of  Voltaire,  she  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  an  unw  earied  energy  of  mind  devoted  to  very  different  purposes. 
— An  alec  tic  J^lagazine.  j 

E.  Earle  has  in  the  press  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  an  epic 
poem,  by  Robert  Southey.  Likewise  Gen.  Sarazin*s  Account  of  the  War 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Waite  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  propose  to  publish  Mitford*s  excellent  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece. 

m 

lately  published  at  Providence,  (R.  I.)  **  American  Naval  Biography,” 
t  ompiled  by  Isaac  Bailey,  Esq.  in  one  volume  duodecimo. 

S.  Etheridge,  of  Charlestown,  (Ms.)  has  published- the  first  volume  of 
C.rcgory’s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  w'hole  work  will  be  com- 
;>i  ised  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

Mr.  Ewer,  of  Boston,  proposes  to  publish  Toulmin’s  edition  of  Neal’s 
•*  History  of  the  Puritans.” 

I.  Uiley,  of  Xew-York,  has  in  the  press  ‘‘  The  New-York  Justice  of 
ilie  Peace,  being  a  digest  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
•omprislng  also  the  principal  parts  of  tlie  criminal  law  of  the  state.  By  a 
i  lenilemivn  of  the  Bar.”  In  one  volume  octavo. 

I.  Riley  has  also  in  the  press  the  3d  volume  of  Taunton^ s  Report Sy  tlie 
od  volume  of  Aliniford^s  Virginia  Reports,  and  lionny castle* s  Arithmetic,  a- 
Japted  to  the  United  States. 

Charles  Le  Brun,  Esq.  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  The  liber • 
iy  of  the  Seasy^  from  the  French,  in  one  octavo  volume  of  400  pages. 

David  B.  Warden,  tlie  consul  of  tlie  United  States  at  Paris,  has  lately 
published,  in  one  volume  of  331  octavo  pages,  a. work  On  the  Origin,  J\a- 
tiire.  Progress,  and  hifiiience,  of  Consular  Establishments. 

FOREIGir. 

Lately  published  in  London,  The  Original  Journal  of  the  Second  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Mungo  Park  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  in  the  year  1805. — 
Transnjitted  by  him  to  tlie  Colonial  Secretary  of  State.  Together  with  the 
authentic  and  interesting  particulars,  communicated  in  Isacco’s  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  undertaken  in  search  of  Mr.  Park.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  Mr.  Park,  from  documents  communicated  by  his  faiH'* 
ily  ”  In  one  quarto  volume,  with  a  map  and  other  engravings. 
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FRAGMEjyrS  OF  A  TALE. 


^WAB  such  a  night  that  one  might  lose> 
In  moody  thought^  the  way  he  chose. 

The  wind  was  forth — but  left  untried 
To  move  the  forest’s  lofty  pride. 

More  pleased  to  wake  the  vassal  boughs* 
That  seem’d  to  murmur  for  repose*^ 

And  aU.  so  wild  their  music  fcU> 

That  oft,  as  yielding  to  some  spell* 

The  traveller  turn’d :  But  as  it  came 
In  notes  oft  varied,  yet  the  same, 

\non,  when  weightier  thoughts  occurred 
To  him,  that  music  pass’d  unheard. 

But  if  the  gentle  time  miglit  lure 
A  roving  step  to  ways  obscure. 

Small  was  the  li^t  which  heaven  supplied 
To  opener  paths  that  step  to  guide — 

The  moon  had  early  rose  that  night. 
Broad,  soft,  and  red,  like  beacon  li^t : 
But  still,  as  up  the  vault  she  8|H*ung, 
lier  face  a  dimmer  lustre  flung. 

Till  now — mid  clouds  nor  dark  nor  fair. 
That  seem’d  compound  of  light  and  air. 
And  floating  o’er  her  hidden  orb. 

Its  streaming  lustre  to  absorbr- 
No  hand  might  point  the  very  place 
Which  at  that  time  the  queen  did  grace. 
And  lovers,  every  kiss  between. 

Wonder’d  that  things  so  clear  were  seen. 
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And  thus  the  sky  with  cloudy  was  veil’d ; 
And  thus  the  moon  beyond  them  sail’d^ 
Where  Zara,  lock’d  within  her  tower. 
Labor’d  to  guile  the  lingering  houiv-  ‘ 

Now  the  embroider’d  couch  she  sought. 
With  folded  arms,  as  deep  in  thought; 

Now,  on  that  couch  all  loosely  laid. 

Her  arm  was  given  to  stay  her  head  ; 

Whilst  o’er  her  pensive  face  there  came 
The  shadows  of  the  dim  lamp’s  flame-— 

And  O !  that  face  were  soft  and  fair. 

Though  no  expression  shone  oiit  there ! 

And  though  all  void  were  Zara’s  mind. 

Yet  Beauty  on  that  couch  reclin’d ! 

But  ’twas  not  so — what  pass’d  within 
Was  stroi^ly  on  her  features  seen. 

Her  eye  was  bright,  but  not  alone 
The  mirror  where  things  outward  shone — 
’Twas  its  the  lurking  thought  to  roll, 

A  messenger  from  soul  to  soul. 

’Twas  dim  in  grief— ’twas  wild  in  joy— 

And  oft  a  moody  pensive  eye  : 

While  frequent  through  its  lids  there  came 
The  look  of  softness— glance  of  flame  : 

And  if  a  tear  its  beams  should  quell. 

Who  would  not  kiss  it  when  it  fell  ? 

t 

#  #  *  • 

And  hark  !  the  tinkling  light  guitar 
Tells  thee  thy  lover  is  not  far ; 

And  Selim’s  voice  comes  sweet  along ; 

O,  listen  to  his  plaintive  song ! 

SONG. 

I’ve  watch’d  thy  window,  lady  dear. 

Since  dewy  evening’ s  fall ; 

And  ejed  each  moving  shade  appear. 

And  cross  thy  chamber  wall. 

Now  meeting,  passing  oft  along. 

The  mingling  forms  did  wend. 

They  seem’d  the  silent  serv  ile  tlirong 
Who  on  tliy  beck  attend. 

At  lengtli,  w  ith  high  and  lofty  gait, 

A  lovelier  shade  pass’d  through. 

Like  her  on  whom  the  rest  mi^t  wait— 

O  Zara !  was  it  you  i 
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And  hast  ^ou  for  tny  coming  staid  ? 

Didst  thou  my  love  believe  ? 

Or  did  that  slow  and  thoughtful  tread 
*  Say  Selim  could  deceive  ? 

O  think  not  so  !  I  scarce  could  keep 
From  rushing  straight  to  thee. 
Ere  watchful  slaves  had  sunk  in  sleep 
To  lOavO  my  Zai*a  tr^e. 

And  oft  my  lightest  string  I  stirred, 

In  gentle  prelude  near. 

To  try  if  any  of  thy  guard 

Its  tinkling  note  could  hear- 

And  as  I  heard  the  drowsy  crew 

Of  such  strange  sound  debate, 

Again  a  softer  note  I  threw. 

To  tell  thee  still  to  wait. 

^  * 

But  come,  my  sweet  one,  to  my  arms ! 

My  lovely  Zara,  haste  ! 

The  night  wont  let  me  see  thy  charms 

But  thou  wilt  let  me  taste. 
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Ox  the  deck  of  the  slow  sailing  vessel  alone. 

As  I  silently  sat,  all  as  mute  as  the  grave ! 

It  was  night :  and  the  moon  brightly  glittering  shone. 
Lighting  up,  witli  its  lustre,  the  quivering  wave. 

So  bewilchingly  mellow  and  pure  was  that  gleam, 

Which  she  darted  while  watching  o*er  nature’s  repose, 
That  I  thought  it  resembled  Christianity’s  beam. 

When  it  softens  and  soothes,  without  chafing  our  woes 

And  I  felt  such  an  exquisite  wjdness  of  sorrow, 

Ik. 

As  1  gazed  at  the  tremulous  glow  of  the  deep. 

That  I  long’d  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  morrow. 

And  stay  tliere  for  ever  to  wonder  and  weep. 


jError.— In  our  last,  p.  6,  9th  line  from  bottom,  for  1807,  read  1813 


